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LETTERS 


FROM AN ENGLISHWOMAN ABROAD TO HER FRIENDS 
AT HOME. ~ 


(Continued from our last.) 


—— 
La Rocca, October 28, 1826. 
Dear M.—At the close of my last long, but I hope 
not tedious, letter, we had just.resumed our journey 
to Segesta. After leaving Partinico, the country 
continued flat for several miles, the distance being 
mountainous, and terminating with a view of the 
sea, which we never lost sight of during the whole 
of our-journey, for more than a quarter of an hour, 
or twenty minutes, together, save when in the pass 
of the mountains. 
~Three miles from Partinico we ascended a rising 
gtound, on the summit of which stands a small town 
in ruins. Its contiguity to Partinico rendering it 
subject to the frequent depredations of banditti, it 
was deserted by the inhabitants, and has fallen into 
decay. There is, or rather has been, in this forlorn 
place, a tolerably spacious square, and some good 
houses. A convent, which is still inhabited, yet re- 
mains, and a few wretched beings, whose poverty 
secures them from the attacks of the neighbouring 
robbers, have formed themselves miserable dwelling 
places amongst the ruins. The situation of this 
deserted town is truly delightful ; it commands such 
a lovely prospect of the vale, the distant mountains, 
and the sea. 
As we proceeded on our journey, the scenery began 
to assume a different character. The rocks, whose 
Majesty and sublimity had inspired us with awe at 





our entrance into the vale, were now seen in the 


distance melting into air, whilst the country we were 
approaching was richly diversified with hill and 
dale, cultivation and waste, not much unlike some 
parts of Derbyshire, excepting where, occasionally, 
the sea appears in the remoter parts of the prospects. 


' The heat of the sun was more oppressive here than 


we had previously found it ; the roads being covered 
with thick dust, perfectly white, which reflected both 
light and heat to such a degree that travelling be- 
came extremely unpleasant; but, luckily, this road 
was not of long continuance. The finest vineyards 
in Sicily succeeded, and our road lay immediately 
through them. _We now helped ourselves to grapes 


place, towering on a hill before us. The situation 
of this town is strikingly romantic, and the fortifi- 
cations around it give it an air of consequence which 
otherwise it would not possess. At the verge of the 
town there is an ancient Roman tower, shaded with 
the gloomy foliage of the cypress, an object which 
not only produced some pensive associations, but 
excited a feeling of veneration, notwithstanding the 
mirth and gaiety of my companions. 

On entering Alcamo we found shocking roads, and 
worse inns; for there are two in the town. We 
took the best; but such a place! Miss Edgeworth’s 
Irish huts are scarcely, if at all, inferior, in comfort 
and accommodation, to a Sicilian locanda. 

When the hostess made her appearance, a dirty 
black pig and some half-starved poultry accompanied 
het to welcome in her customers. We were shown 
into the best room; but some trouble occurred in 
gaining admittance. A quantity of straw was spread 
about the room, where it had apparently been for 
months, and a part of it was fastened under the bot- 
tom of the door, which prevented its opening. Our 
landlady, whose youth and beauty would have qua- 
lified her to rank with the wierd sisters of Macbeth, 
bent her graceful form against the door, and, with 
her substantial shoulder, effected an entrance. I 
cannot enumerate all the ornaments of this apart- 
ment—straw, broken tables, an old coat, a pair of 
greasy breeches, two lean half-starved cats, and three 
beds: one was laid upon a ledge, or table, built with 
stone, in one corner of the room ; a pleasant sleeping 
place, truly !—the two others were placed on wooden 
planks, according to Sicilian custom. ‘There were, 
besides, several useful articles of crockery-ware, not 
worth mentioning—placed just asit happened. The 
good landlady told us she had plenty of rooms for 
our Excellencies, which should be ready in a few 
minutes. All the men, women, and children in the 
house were therefore set to work, and in an hour 
things began to look a little better; but every thing 
unseemly could not be removed. The cooking kit- 
chen was immediately under the best room, and 
having no chimney, the smoke made its way out of 
the window, and the wind kindly sent it into ours. 
This, along with the stench of garlic, and a hundred 
other stenches commingled, we would gladly have been 
without ; but our appetites forbade that we should 
put a stop to the cooking. Our own servants were 
employed in this useful business, or, hungry as I was, 
I think I could not have eaten any thing from the 
hands of these unclean creatures. We took a short 
walk until dinner was ready ; and Mr. P. having a 





without ceremony ; and I hope we shall be forgiven; 
for taking fruit is not stealing in this part of the | 
world. We now passed, for five miles, through a 
suceession of vineyards, all in excellent condition, 
and beautiful with fruit and foliage. Leaving this | 
delightful plain, we saw Alcamo, our destined resting 


letter of introduction to one of the fathers of the 
convent at Alcamo, we presented it in due form; but 
this did not much avail us, as women are precluded 
admission into these religious establishments. 
only use, therefore, we could make of it was to learn 
the best mode of conveyance to Segesta, which we 


did from the good Father Avate, who joined us t® 
dinner, and provided every thing for the following 
morning,—saying, at the same time, he would do 
himself the pleasure of joining our party. These 
reverend fathers do not admit women into their con- 


‘vents, but they have, nevertheless, no objection to 


their company. 

We sat down to dinner at half-past six o’clock, and 
a merry meal it was, in spite of our indifferent ac- 
commodations. Hunger gave a zest to the viands, 
and good humour converted our humble repast into 
a feast that epicures might have envied. A plea- 
santer party never sat down together; and the arri- 
val of Mr. and Mrs. B. and Charles, all of whom 
had previously declined joining us in our journey, 
but afterwards determined otherwise, increased our 
enjoyments. It was soon evident that there would 
be a deficiency of beds; and when the hour of rest 
arrived, those who had none, slept, or rather lay, 
upon the floor and the chairs, the gentlemen occu- 
pying one room and the ladies another. Our not 
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having the house of Baron Pastori, as was originally 
intended, subjected us to considerable inconvenience ; 
we, however, made the best of our misfortunes, and 
bore them with great good humour. On our arrival 
at Alcamo, we made inquiry about the Baron’s 
uncle, and were informed that he was not expected 
to survive many hours. 

We did not sit up late; but although much wea- 
ried with our journey, I do not suppose we any:of 
us slept half an hour during the whole night. When 
morning arrived, we left our beds very joyfully, after 
affording a plentiful repast to bugs, fleas, and mus- 
quitoes. We mustered early in the street, and walked 
until breakfast was prepared. All nature was at 
rest; the morning air was sweet and balmy ; our 
spirits were revived by its freshness, and the sun 
was rising in all his glory; not a cloud to intercept 
his beauties; and all around us, with the exception 
of the interior of Alcamo, the little spot we stood 
upon, looked like a paradise. 

Breakfast was ready on our return, and part of our 
equipage. prepared; but, on account of the new arri- 
vals, we were detained for want of more accommo. 
dation. There was only one lettiga to be had, a 
carriage not much unlike a sedan chair, with this 
difference, it contains two persons, and is carried by 
mules, instead of men. Then camo nine horses and 
two asses. The gentlemen decided that the ladies 


who were 
in the way 


That women wish ta be who love thetr lords,” 


should have the lettiga, Accordingly, Mrs. R. and 
Mrs. P. took possession of it as by right. I wish I 
could convey to you any thing like an adequate con- 
ception of our appearance when we started from our 
locanda at Alcamo. Our cavalcade, ‘although not 
by any means grand and imposing, was extremely 
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picturesque, as well as grotesque and amusing. The 


appeared on a gentle eminence before us. The 


mules that carried the lettiga had each a row of bells | Abate was too gallant to refuse a lady’s challenge, 
placed in a frame over its head, which kept up a and off they started, as fast as lame legs could carry 


continual jingle, as if intended to announce a sight 
to be seen. ‘Two men properly equipped accompanied 
the lettiga, to whip the mules when occasion re- 


' them. 
‘parasol high in air, and joined the racers. Bets 
|ran high in favour of the Abate, who evinced an 


Mr. P. pulled off his coat, brandished a 


quired; and judging from the frequent use they | ardent desire to be the winner on this trying occa- 


made of the lash, their offices were not sinecures. 
This carriage led the van; then came the ladies and 
gentlemen on horseback, some with saddles «and 
sume without; some with bridles, some with halters, 
their Rosinantes of all colours, sizes, and qualities, 


‘sion; but to secure himself in his place on the back 
| of his racer, he, like John Gilpin, rode with his nose 


close to the horse’s mane, ready to embrace him in 
case of accident. The good father'got in gloriously, 
but Mrs. B., making a knowing .push, distanced 


save good ones ; some had broken knees, others bro- | both priest and Prior. Much was won and lost on 


ken ankles; and some had scarcely a leg to stand 
on, or at least not without a blemish. Mr. O. was 


: : | 
curiously furnished ; he had a rope fastened, I can- 


not tell how, to one side of his horse’s face, which 
was so contrived as to answer the double purpose of 
a bridle aad a whip. His horse had a blind eye and 
a lame leg. Charles was better equipped: he had, 
in fact, the best horse in the party; nevertheless he 
was lame of one leg, and very subject to sudden fits 
of restiveness and kicking, of which he evinced some 
symptoms before we left the streets of Alcamo.— 
Mrs. B. had wisely brought her side-saddle ; she was 
therefore admirably accommodated for her journey : 
besides, her horse had only ene knee tied up. Poor 
Matilda and myself were obliged to have the saddles 
of the country ; and as Sicilian ladies ride in a very 
gentleman-like manner, they are made in a forin not 
at all agreeable to English women. Moreover, our 
asses had a will of their own, and would “ tarry a 
while” by the way side whenever the fit took them, 
which was not seldom, even although we had two 
inen to whip them when they deserved it, and some- 
times oftener. As for Miss M.’s waiting gentleman, 
he was a second Humphrey Clinker, and kept the 
ladies in continual apprehensions and fears lest their 
modesty should be offended, for his breeches, like 
many other works of consequence in Sicily, were 
fast falling to decay, and hung in picturesque ruins 
round his scat of honour. My little attendant was 
a Humphrey Clinker junior. Thus mounted and 
prepared for our excursion, the cavalcade moved 
from our locanda; and increasing in number and 
variety as it went along, passed through the princi- 
pal streets and market-place of Alcamo. Men, 
women, and children, with pigs and goats in abun- 
dance, joined the procession, and added to the 
whimsicality of the groups of which it was composed. 
Ob for the pencil of Hogarth, or the pen of Chaucer! 

About a mile from the town we turned from the 
main road amongst some jutting rocks, with just 
sufficient room to pass between them :—emerging 
from this narrow ravine, succeeded a barren hilly 
country. During this part of our journey, we stopped 
occasionally to decorate ourselves with the beautiful 
wild flowers that grew amongst the rocks, and which, 
thus transplanted, added much to our picturesque 
beauty. We were all in high spirits, particularly 
our good Father Abate, who I dare say was but little 
accustomed to such parties: we, however, observed 
that he always took especial care to ride alongside 
of the ladies, notwithstanding his objections to their 
company in the Convent at Alcamo. 


On our nearer approach to Sagesta, we discovered | 








| this important race; cups of coffee and ices in abun- 
| dance. 


Having arrived safely at the Temple of Sagesta, 
the party all hungry, I will, if you please, leave them 
at their lunch, and return to myold home. * * * * * 

Yours, &c. 
(To be continued.) 








Biographica! pPotices. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 


—>-- 

In the appearance of this distinguished literary 
lady, there is something striking. ‘Though she is no 
longer young, and her features have lost the glow and 
freshness of youth, the rays of beauty still linger 
about her countenance, and over its expression the 
tyrant has had no power. Her face is decidedly tra- 
gic—not altogether unlike that of Mrs. Siddons—and 
capable of portraying the strongest and deepest 
emotion. Her air is lofty and reserved; andif there 
be a dash of hauteur in her manner, amounting, at 
times, almost to sternness, there is, on the other hand, 
something delightfully willing in the tones of her 
deep fine voice. Her eye—I hesitated long before 1 
could decide its hue, end, after all, I am not quite 
certain whether it be a dark blue or a hazel—has a 
most melancholy expression; though time has not 
quenched its tire, or bent, in the slightest degree, her 
erect but attenuated form. She appeared abont fifty, 
thin, pale, and dressed with Quaker-like simplicity ; 
and, though some might be inclined to say she is too 
conscious of her powers, and to quarrel with the pre- 
cision of her manner, there is much of the majesty 
of genius about her, and, in person altogether, she is 
one, who once seen, is not easily to be forgotten. 

The conversations of Joanna Baillie well merited 
attention. It was, indeed, charming. Move imagi- 
native than argumentative—often highly poetical, and 
always in good taste—I should style it equi-distant 
from the dogmatism and learned pedantry of Madame 
de Stat], and the glitter, and tinsel, and perpetual 
effort to be striking, of Lady Morgan. ‘There was a 
description, which I well remember, she gave us of 
her visiting the interior of Exeter Cathedral, by moon- 
light—of the witching effect of the sacredness of the 
place, combined with the stillness of the hour—of the 
tranquillizing feelings which perforce stole over the 
spectator as he watched the moonbeams, now stream- 
ing through the painted windows, now falling in rich 
gushes over the prelates, and warriors, and nobles, 
who, “ after life’s fitful fever” slept below—how it 
seemed to hush every turbulent passion—to subdue 





some remains of the old Roman road that originally | every unholy feeling—and to recal to the recollection 
led to the city; but Mrs. B. drew our attention | even of the most thoughtless and indifferent “ that 
from this interesting object by wickedly challenging | dim and distant world,” where, after the pageantry 


the grave Abate to a race to the Temple, which now of this life has passed, we must be, and be—for ever. 
\ 


The idea may be mouruful, but there is a kind of 
sublimity mingled with its melancholy. Under this 
impression our hearts involuntarily become better ; 
and the cares, and jealousies, and anxieties, and wg 
mosities of life, seem to sink unperceived from our 
bosoms. 

I may not do her justice. Indeed I feel I cannot, 
But it was a burst of genuine feeling; and only 
wanted metre to be a passage of the finest poetry. 

Nor in recalling the incidents of that memorable 
evening, must I pass over an anecdote, very spor. 
tively told, of the mother of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 
The old lady—Miss Baillie described her on the 
verge of eighty—when the novel of Waverley came 
out, informed her morning visitors in the most con. 
fidential manner, and as a very great secret, that 
“in reality it was written by h& daughter!” The 
truth was, she had over and over again been asked 
if such was the fact: and with the dotage of age, 
had firmly persuaded herself it was so. The garru. 
lity and pertinacity of the old lady ; the wonder and 
amazement of her guests, who hearing the fact 
strenuously asserted on one side, and as positively 
denied ‘on the other, knew not what conclusion io 
arrive at, and the extreme distress and utter con. 
fusion of her daughter, were laughably depicted. 

But beyond all question, the greatest treat of the 
evening was hearing Joanna Baillie discuss the ‘Wa. 
verley novels. To listen to one highly-gifted genius, 
good-humouredly, and yet critically, passing an 
opinion upon the productions ofa kindred spirit, 
and this in no light and common-place manner, but 
with a depth of feeling and solidity of remark, which 
proved her intimately acquainted with its beauties, 
and keenly alive to its defects, was a matter of no 
ordinary gratification. 

My memory, unfortunately, will only serve me 
with a few particulars. ‘The Professor (the host) 
“ felt confident that the Waverley novels, popular as 
they were, would not go down to posterity ;” ani 
stated, at some length, the grounds on which his 
opinion was formed. From his premises and con- 
clusion, the dramatist differed in toto. She was 
“satisfied they would last as long as the English 
language should endure.” She “felt some degree 
of difficulty in persuading herself they were all writ- 
ten by the same person ; and this as mucli from their 
extreme inequality, as from the rapidity with which 
they succeeded each other.” I laughed in my sleeve 
at this last observation, as peculiarly characteristic 
of the woman; for Miss Baillie, as the Edinburgh 
Review quaintly enough observed, at the beginning 
of a most unmerciful Review of her Plays on the 
Passions, Miss Baillie “ writes very slowly.” Ivanhoe 
she placed first, as the most faultless; and next, 
though at a considerable interval, Guy Mannering. 
—The Living and the Dead. 











JStiscellantes. 








MISSOLONGHI. 


—a— 

A history of the sicge of Missolonghi has been pub- 
lished at Paris, by M. Auguste Fabre, a French writer of 
considerable celebrity. It contains a number of most-in- 
teresting details with respect to that memorable event. 
The bravery and self-devotion of the unfortunate Greeks 
are painted with a very masterly pencil. tis well known, 
that after having been disappointed in all their hopes of 
aid, feelmg their ramparts crumbling under their feet, 
seeing their fathers, their wives and their children, perish- 





ing by famine, the garrison sent a communication to the 
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corps which was able to give them any succour, that 
by airaskaki, requesting it to attack the rear of the ene- 
my on a certain day, and to announce its arrival by a ge- 
neral discharge of musketry, at which moment the garri- 
gon would make a sortie, and endeavour to cut their way 
through the ae army. On the appointed day, the 
pulation of Missolonghi was assémbled. ‘here re- 
mained three thousand soldiers (including those who, al- 
though sick or wounded, were capable of marching with 
the assistance of their comrades), a thousand artificers or 
other men unused tofighting, and about five thousand wo- 
men and children. The Grecian women, who fancied 
themselves strong enough to brave the fatigue and danger 
of the sortie, dressed themselves in men’s clothes, in order 
that if they were unable to-escape the enemy, they might 
be mistaken for soldiers and put to death instantly. Many 
of them hung round their necks, and round the necks of 
their children, as a protecting talisman, the revered relics 
of their ancestors; and wore concealed dege ers, with 
which either to strike the enemy or to secure their not be- 
ing taken alive. Those whose weakness forbade them to 
follow the troops, joined the desperately wounded, the 
sick, the aged, and the infants, and resolved to bury them- 
selves in the ruins of the town. It was a terrible moment. 
Almost all the families of Missolonghi were divided into 
two parts: those who remained in expectation of death, 
and those who were on the point of rushing forth to ven- 
nce and to new dangers. The hardiest warriors were 
subdued to tears; and the bravest hearts quailed at the 
approaching separation. All these preparations were, 
however, rendered abortive by the infamous treachery of a 
Bulgarian soldier, who had deserted to Ibrahim, and dis- 
closed the whole plan. The Turks suddenly attacked the 
town, and bathed themselves in Christian blood.. The 
scene that followed was hideous. ‘* But one voice was 
heard among the despairing women,” says M. Fabre: 
46To the sea! to the seat’ Many precipitated them- 
selves into wells, into which a first threw their children. 
But the wells at length became full, and it was a long way 
from the ramparts to that part of the harbour which was 
suficiently deep for the pur of death. The con- 
uerors, anxious for slaves, followed close on thgir victims. 
al women, and even several children, had the ad-) 
dress and the good fortune to free themselves by throw- 
ing themselves on the naked swords of the Arabs; 
saen lunged into the flames of the burning houses ; 
twelve fundred, who could discover no way of destroying 
themselves, fell into the hands of the enemy. The atten- 
tion of the conquerors was'soon drawn to the powder ma- 
ine. The size and the solidity of the building induced 
m to believe that the wealth of the inhabitants had 
been there deposited. It contained, however, only women 
and children, and‘ Capsalis (one of the primates of the 
town, who, having: obstinately refused to accompany the 
garrison in their projected sortie, conducted to the powder 
magazine a crowd of women and children, saying, 
‘Come, and be still; I will myself set fire to it.) They 
wept not; they had no parting to ne ah the grave 
was avout to unite them for ever. The mothers tranquiily 
their infants to their breasts, relying on Capsalis. 
nthe meanwhile, the enemy crowded round their asy- 
lum ; some attempted to brea a the doors; some to 
enter by the windows ; some climbed to the roof, and en- 
deavoured to demolish it. At length, Capsalis, perceiving 
that a vast number had assembled, uttered a brief prayer, 
familiar to the Greeks—* Lord, remember me!’ and ap- 
plied the match. The explosion was so violent, that'the 
neighbouring houses were thrown down, large chasms 
were produced in the earth, and the sea, moved from its 
bed, inundated one part of the town. ‘Two thousand bar- 
barians were blown up with Capsalis.’ Such was the ca- 
tastrophe of this terrible drama.” 








SOME ACCOUNT OF A CAVE, RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
AT UPHILL, IN THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(From the Bath Herald.) 

In the summer of last year (1826) as some: workmen 
were quarrying stones in Uphill-hill, they crossed a fissure 
containing a quantity of bones, some of which were shown 
tome, and which I recognised as belonging to animals of 
‘adifferent country and climate from our own. The men 
were shortly after discharged, but hoping the discovery of 
other bones, if not a cavern, would repay me the labour 
of further research, (for I believed the fissure would ter- 
minate in acave,) I employed two men to pursue the work; 
in the course of > hich T duatreeed bones of the elephant, 
thinoceros, ox, horse, bear, hog, hyena, fox, polecat, 
water-rat, mouse, and bird. Nearly all the bones of the 
larger species were 60 gnawed and splintered, and evi- 





dently of such ancient fracture, that little doubt can exist 
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that it was a hyena’s den, similar to Kirkdale and Kent's 
Hole. The bones and teéth of the extinct species of hy- 
gra, were very abundant. The more ancient bones were 
found in the upper region of the fissure, so firmly im- 
bedded in the detritus as with difficulty to be extracted with 
the pick-axe; but, as we descended, we found a wet'luam, 
abounding with an innumerable quantity of birds’ bones 
only, principally, I believe, of the gull tribe. These Mr. 
Buckland supposes to have been introduced by foxes. 
After working six days, we discovered the cavern, ex- 
tending about 40 feet from N. to S., and varying from 14 
to6 feet from E.to W. On my entering I found the 


floor covered with oa bones; and, on digzing into the | 
H 8 


mud and sand, of which it consisted, I found several bones 
od the cuttle fish and the pelvis, and a few bones of the 
‘OX. 

The fissure is vertical, and about 50 feet deep from 
the surface to the mouth of the cave, and is situated at the 
very western extremity of Mendip, in a bold mural front 
of limestone strata. ‘There were several very fine stalac- 
tites depending from the roof, and partial spots of stalag- 
mite on the floor; but, as the water does not appear to 
percolate so much as in many other caves, neither was 
it so abundant nor so brilliant as is often witnessed. 

I have presented the greater part of the bones to the 
Bristol Institution, as, from its locality, they will, per- 

aps, possess greater interest there. Professor Buckland 
has a few specimens, and the Geological Society, in Lon- 
don, a few more. When the Professor visited the cave 
about a month since, his quick eye detected where the 
foxes, in their ingress and egress, had polished the angular 
points of the rock where they projected on their gangway, 
as smooth as if they had been subjected to the lapidary’s 
wheel. But this original entrance must have long since 
been closed up, probably by an irruption of the sea,—as no 
tradition exists of such opening having ever been, and the 
floor of the cave is but a very few feet above the level of 
thesea. Compared to Banwell Cave, the quantity of bones 
bears no proportion ; though from their being so generally 
gnawed and splintered, while those at Banwell are uni- 
formly perfect, except where broken.in removing from their 
matrix, they possess a higher degree of interest to the 
geologist. Both, however, are relics and evidences of a 
world long since past, and in their silent and sacred depo- 
sitories attest the truth of our sacred recurds, conveying to 
the well-regulated mind impressions of deep and awful 
wonder, and inspiring it with feelings of piety and devo- 
tion towards that ternal Being in whose sight ‘ a thou- 
sand years are but as yesterday.” 


Bleadon, March 7, 1827. 


D. WiLitaMs. 





SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY. 

A ludicrous adventure lately took place at the house of 
one of our ministers, who is remarkable for the gravity 
and hauteur of his manners. He invited to dinner-a poet, 
a member of the Institute, a man distinguished for exces. 
sive diffidence and absence of mind, and who, like the 
master of the house, isa good Jesuit. The poet, some- 
what astonished et receiving an invitation from his Ex- 
cellency, made his appearance in the dress worn by the 
members of the Institute, consisting of a black coat em- 
broidered with green silk, and a sword. What was his 
consternation, when, on entering the drawing-room, he 
found be was the only person in official costume, ali the 
rest of the company being in plain dresses! The sword, 
which dangled awkwardly by his side, striking his legs 
and impeding every motion, was the most inconvenient 
part of his costume ;, and when the company were sum- 
moned to the dining-room he contrived to remain behind 
the rest, and taking his sword from his side, he hid it 
under an ottoman. About nine o’cluck, the company be- 
gan to depart, and only a few of the minister's particular 
friends remained. This was the ee moment for the 
poet to take his departure—but still he kept his seat. At 
eleven o'clock, almost all the company were gone; and 
when twelve came, the poet was left alone with the minister 
and his wife. His excellency naturally concluded that his 
guest had some favour to solicit; but at length, finding 
that he said not a word, he wished him good night, an 
left him alone with his wife. The lady, who was still re- 
clining on the ottoman, was not a little astonished at the 
poet’s protracted visit. The poor member of the Institute, 
overwhelmed with confusion, was very silent and very 
dull, and at length the lady, oppressed with drowsiness, 
closed her eycs. The poet thought this a favourable mo. 
ment for regaining possession of his sword. He cautiously 
approached the lady, and putting his hand beneath the 
cushion, seized the hilt, but not having reached the scab- 
bard, drew out only the unsheathed blade. To facilitate 
the awful operation, the poct knelt down, and just as he 


' had extricated his sword from its hiding-place, the point 
touched the lady’s foot. She opened her eyes, and be- 
held with amazement the poet on his knees, pale and 
trembling, and holding a drawn sword in his hand, pointed 
towards her. She thought herself about to be murdered 
by an insane lover. The poet stammere:: out an unintel- 
ligible attempt at explanation, and hastily retreated. sword 
in hand, while theJady, in her terror, exclaimed that he 
wasa monster! The friends of the minister affirm thet 
this is an old story—that the affair happened two or three 
years ago, and that a celebrated Geometrician was the hero 
of the adventure ; but the real fact is, that the fatal din- 
ner took place last week.—New Monthly Magazine for 
July. 

THE PLAIN OF JERICHO. 


The traveller Brocchi, in going from the Dead Sea to 
Jerusalem, took Jericho in his way. With respect to the 








apple of Sodom, whose outward form and beautiful ap- 
pearance allures the eye, and deceives him who thinks to 
enjuy it, containing within nothing but a light dusty sub- 
stance, he believes that Halbequist has erroneously taken 
it for the fruit of the Solanum ‘Melongens, which our tra- 
veller found no where near Jericho, but only the Solanum 
Sanctum. He himself conceives the apple of Sodom to be 
nothing else than the bladder-formed gall nut, which is 
raised by the stings of insects upon the Pistacia Terebin- 
thus. He remarked, that no where has [lera undergone 
reater changes than in the Plain of Jericho. ‘he va- 
uable shrub which gave the balsam has disappeared ; of 
the celebrated rose of Jericho, no vestige is left; of the 
numberless palin-trees, on account of which Jericho was 
called the City of Palms, there remains only a single re- 
presentative; in vain should one look for that fig-tree of 
which St. Luke speaks. The whole broad plain is now a 
naked desert waste, which stretches from the mountains 
of Judah to the banks of the Jordan—.Nuov. Gior. de 
Litterati. 





A MODERN MIRACLE. . 

A Frankfort paper explains the appearance of a white 
cross in the sky, lately reported to have been seen by 3,000 
or 4,000 persons, in a little town near Poictiers, as an op- 
tical illusion. The experiment to prove this may be easily 
made by any person, without expense, in the following 
manner : 

Cut out a cross of black paper, lay it on a sheet of white 
paper, look steadfastly for some time at the black cross, 
and then upon any other white or black surface, and you 
will see on the latter a bright cross of the same form. 

This phenomenon is accounted for by the doctrine of 
physiological colours, which is treated at length in 
‘*Goethe’s Doctrine of Colours.” If you turn your eye 
from the black cross to a surface at some distance, for in- 
stance, the ceiling of the room, you will see the bright 
cross magnified according to the simple laws of optics. 
The cross erected by the missionaries in the square 
before the church may have been black, or some dark 
colour, and the church behind it white, or some lighe 
colour ;. the audience probably fixed their eyes intently on 
the cross. When the speaker mentioned the appearance of 
the cross to the Emperor Constantine, it was natural that 
the audience should look up to the heavens, and those who 
had previously em on the dark cross would now see a 
light cross in the azure firmament. Favourable optical 
circumstances, with respect to light and shade, sensibility 
of the nervesof many of the audience, and the state of their 
minds, may have contributed to render the phenomenon 
more striking, more defined, and more durable. 





Extraordinary instance of enthusiastic feeling for the 
grand effects of nature.—In the year 1820, Captain Hast. 
ings, then on a voyage between the [sland of Madagascar 
and the Cape of Good Hope, was overtaken by @ yiolent 
storm. The furious turmoil of the ocean, the mightiness 
of the surginy waves, the blackness of the water, and the 
vivid effects of the lightning cowing athwart the dark 
curtain of the heavens, ne beheld with an intensity of 
feeling that almost entirely absorded every consideration 
of personal safety. Having taken the necessary means for 
the security of his vessel, and anxious to contemplate the 
grandcur of the scene, he ordered bimself to be lashed 
to an elevated part of his ship, that during the raging of 
the ternpest he might not only study but actually sketch 
the terrific appearances around him. Collected ainidst 
the uproar of the elements, and regardless of danger, he 
‘produced a faithful and spirited drawing of a storm at sea, 
ull of all the fury and subliinity of his subject. This 
drawing he cent to the Ro yu! Academy, where it wag 
exhibited the fullowing ye: ‘d attracted peculiaY atten. 





tion.—Ithodes’s Yorkshire Scenery. 

















THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





























SONG. 
Sexton, take thy trusty spade, 
And her grave, oh! be it made 
Where the branching yew-tree grows, 
Where the early violet blows ; 
And the maiden’s quiet bed, 
Be it with the lily spread ; 
Kmblem meet, designed to show, 
Stainless, she who sleeps below ! 


Beauteous as the Queen of Night, 
Sparkling ’mid the heaven's bright ; 
Every sweet, attractive grace 
Playing round her angel face ; 
Every attribute refined 

Of the soul-illumin’d mind ; 

She the village maidens mourn, 
She was love and beauty’s own ! 


But, alas! of what avail 

Were an oft-repeated tale 

Of lover false, and maiden true, 
And passion’s lingering adieu ? 
All that woman’s heart may break, 
Yet woman's lip refuse to speak ; 
What avails the tale to tell, 

Told in yonder echoing knell ! 


Go, achieved the work of woe, 

Go, exulting spoiler, go! 

Go, the revel waits for thee, 

Now to pause were agony : 

Go, upon her narrow bed 

Sleeps the love-devoted dead ! 

Go!—"tis madness leads thee on ; 

Go, thy work of death is done. 
Liverpool. 





THE VOLUNTEER. 
BY T. HOOD. 

’T was in that memorable year 
: France threatened to put off in 
i Flat-bottomed boats, intending each 
To be a British coffin, 
y To make sad widows of our wives, 
And every babe an orphan. 


) When coats were made of scarlet cloaks, 
‘ And heads were dredged with flour, 
{ \ 1 listed in the Tailors’ Corps 
Against the battle hour ; 
A perfect volunteer, for why ? 
q I brought my * will and power.” 
+ 
H | 
i 





One dreary day, a day of dread, 
f Like Cato’s, overcast, 
| About the hour of six (the morn 
tat And I were breaking fast) 
ih There came a loud and sudden sound, 
That struck me all aghast! 


} A dismal sort of morning roll 
4 That was not to be eaten; 
’ \ Although it was no skin of mine, 
‘ But parchnent that was beaten, 
i I felt tatooed through all my flesh 
} ‘ 





Like any Otaheitan. 








My jaws with utter dread inclosed 
The morsel I was munching, 

And terror lock'’d them up so tight, 
My very teeth went crunching 

All through my bread and tongue at once, 
Like sandwich made at lunching. 


My hand that held the tea-pot fast, 
Stiffened, but yet unsteady, 

Kept pouring, pouring, pouring o’er 
The cup in one long eddy, 

Till both my hose were marked with tea, 
As they were marked already. 


I felt my visage turn from red 
To white, from cold to hot, 

But it was nothing wonderful 
My colour chabged I wot, 

For, like some variable silks, 
I felt that I was shot. 


And looking forth with anxious eye 
From my snug upper story, 

I saw our melancholy corps, 
Going to beds al! gory ; 

The poineers seem'd very loath 
To axe the way to glory. 


The captains march’d as mourners march, 
The ensign too seeem’d lagging, 

And many more, although they were 
No ensign, took to flagging ; 

Like corpses in the Serpentine, 
Methought they wanted dragging. 

But while I watch’d, the thought of death 
Came like a chilly gust, 

And, lo! I shut the window down, 
With very little lust 

To join so many marching men 
That soon might be March dust. 


Quoth I, ** Since fate ordains it so, 
Our coast the foe must land on ;” 

I felt warm beside the fire 
I cared not to abandon ; 

And homes and hearths are always things 
That patriots make a stand on. 


** The fools that fight abroad for home,” 
- Thought I, ** may get a wrong one; 
Let those who have no homes at all 
Go battle for a long one.” 
The mirror here confirmed ine this 
Reflection by a strong one. 


For there, where I was wont to shave 
And deck me like Adonis, 

There stood the leader of our foes, 
With vultures for his cronies ; 

No Corsican, but death himself, 
The Bony of all Bonies. 


A horrid sight it was, and sad, 
To see the grisly chap 
Put on my crimson livery, 
And then begin to clap 
My helmet on—Ah, me! it felt 
Like any felon’s cap! 
My plume seem'd borrowed from a hearse, 
An undertaker's crest; if 
My epaulettes like coffin plates; 
My belt so heavy press’d, 
Four pipe-clay cross-roads seemed to lie 
At once upon my breast. 


My brazen breastplate only lacked 
A little heap of salt, 

To make mc like a corpse full dress‘d, 
Preparing for the vault, 

To set up what the poet calls 
My everlasting halt. 





This funeral show inclined me quite 
To peace: and here I_am! 

Whilst better lions go to war, 
Enjoying with the lamb 

A lengthened life, that might have been 
A martial epigram. 





FAREWELL. 
BY THE LATE DR. HEBER, BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 
When eyes are beaming, 
What never tongue might tell, 
When tears are streamiig 


From their crystal cell ; ’ 


When hands are linked that dread to part, 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them that bid farewell ! 


When hope is chidden 
That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 
In the breast to dwell ; 
When fetter’d by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell ! 





EMIGRATION. 
This Day is published, price Ninepence, at the Mercury-office, 

Lord-street, Liverpool, and sold by the Agents of the Afer. 

cury and the Kaleidoscope, 

REFLECTIONS on the subject of EMIGRATION from 
EUROPE, with a view to Settlement in the UNITED STATES, 
containing brief Sketches of the Moral and Political character 
of those States. q 

«* Where liberty dwells—there is my country.” 

*‘ The only encouragements America holds out to strangers 
arc--a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air and water, 
plenty of provisions, good pay for labour, kind neighbours, 
good laws, afree government, and a hearty welcome. The 
rest depends on a man’s industry and virtues.” ; 

Humo sum—humani a me nil alienum puto. 

By M. CAREY, Me nber of the American Philosophical, and 
of the American Antiquarian Society, and Author of the Olive 
Branch, Vindicise Hibernice, Essays on Banking, on Political 
Economy ,and on Internal Improvement. , 

To which are added, , 

The Enetuisnh Epitor’s COMMENTS on the SUBJECT; 
together with Important ADVICE to EMIGRANTS, and 
CAUTIONS AGAINST IMPOSITIONS PRACTISED in the 
OUTPORTS. 

Also may be had, as above, 

VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVATION from 
SHIPWRECK, and other Dangers of the Sea; containing 
various modes of expeditiously forming Rafts, from mate- 
rials always at hand;—an approved Method of constructing 
a Temporary Rudder ;—an expeditious Mode of conve 
any ordinary Boat into a Life Boat;—a safe and app! 
Mode of carrying out Anchors in: Rough Weather ;—Diree- 
tions for the Recovery of Persons apparently drowned;— 
Precautions against the Effects of Lightning at Sea;—Tay- 
lor’s -useful Instructions for the Management of Shipsat 
Single Anchor ;—Precautions against Infection;—and a great 
Variety of Miscellaneous Suggestions, useful to Seamen in 
general. By EGERTON SMITH.—PFrice Half-a-Crown. Il- 
lustrated by several Engravings. 


WAKEFIELDS’ TRIAL. 


SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND REVISED. 


Just published, price Sixpence, in a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
closely-printed pages, 

An accurate Report of the TRIAL of Mr. EDWARD 
GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Mr. WILLIAM WAKEFIELD, and 
Mrs. FRANCES WAKEFIELD, for a Conspiracy to effect the 

ABDUCTION OF MISS ELLEN TURNER, 
The only Child and presumptive Heiress of W. Turner, E84 
* of Shrigley Park, Cheshire. 
Tried before Mr. Baron Hu.ocx, and a Special Jury, at the 
Lancaster Assizes, March 23, 1827. 
TO WHICH I8 ADDED, 


A Narvative of the E of Mr. E. G. Wakefield 
with his former Wife. 
Printed and published by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, 
Liverpool, and may be had of all the Booksellers; also of all 
the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 
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Scientific sotices, 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art ; inginding occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 








PORTABLE GAS. 


{From the Scotsman.) 


The Edinburgh Portable Gas Company, we under- 
stand have at length commenced their operations. That 
a combustible air should be manufactured in bushels, 
and sent by pipes through the town, to be employed for 
light, is a fact that wou id have appeared incredible to our 
forefathers; but, to have this invisible material in a 
state of great compression, and sold in our streets, by 
the quart or gallon, is still more surprising. In a day or 
two, however, the people of Edinburgh will have this 
singular commodity put into their hands. The Portable 
Gas Company employ oi? gas only, as that is more suitable 
for private houses than gas made from coal. It is com- 
pressed thirty times, or thirty cubic feet of the gas are 
compressed into the bulk of one. Its elasticity in this 
state is, of course, very great; and hence, for security, 
it is put into vessels made of strong malleable iron plate ; 
and, for the same reason, these vessels are all either in 
he shape of spheres, or cylinders, with spherical ends. 

The annexed figure will give an idea of the 
form of the latter. The smallest of these ves- 
sels (which are called /amps) is six inches in 
diameter by twelve in length, -and contains 
five cubic feet of gas compressed into one-sixth 
of a cubic foot. hen used it is sct on its end, 
in a small block of wood, hollowed out tore- 
ceive; the stopcock is then turned, and the gas 
being lighted, forms a jet-of flame about the 
size of that of a moulded candle, and giving 
twice as much light. - The gas will continue to 

rush out by its elasticity, and support the flame till 
twenty-nine parts of the thirty are exhausted. The cal- 
culation is, that the lamp holding five cubic feet, for which 
5d, is charged, will burn ten hours, with a light equal to 
that of two moulded candles; and six cubic feet, price 
6d. are reckoned equal to a pound of candles, price, we 
believe, 9d. Light procured trom the portable gas, there- 
fore, should cost only two-thirds of the price of that from 
tallow. We need not speak of its cleanliness, its steadi- 
ness, and its safety, for the use of coal and oil gas in shops 
has already. made the public acquainted with these advan- 
tages. hen we speak of safety, we mean security 
against fire; but, a8 some may fancy that danger lurks in 
the chances of the gas escaping, or of the lamp bursting, 
from the great internal pressure, it may be proper to 
state, that, in our opinion, such apprehensions are entirely 
groundless. 1st, because the lamps are proved by a 
essure much greater than they usually endure; 2d, 
Soins, being of wrought iron, in the event of bursting 
they would not fly into fi ents, but barely be rent open, 
let the gas escape; and, 3d, as to the danger of explo- 
sion, that the whole contentsof' a lamp, diffused through a 
common room, would not form such a mixture as would 
take fire. This is well known to chymists; and, in point 
of fact, though thousands of these lamps have been used in 
London for some years, not a single accident has occurred. 
The lamps, filled with compressed gas, will be sent round 
by a waggon, and delivered at the houses as they are 
wanted, the empty one being taken away when the full one 
is left. The Company, who supply the lamps, charge 2s. 
per quarter for one such as we have described, and a little 
more for one of a larger size. As a rough, black, iron 
box would be rather unseemly on a drawing-room or par- 
jour table, tinplate covers, of elegant forms, and fancifully 
painted, are placed over them. ‘These can be had at 15s. 
and upwards, not from the Company, but from a trades. 
man, who has undertaken to prepare them for use. We 
have mentioned only one size of alamp, which holds five 
cubic feet of comp’ gas. The next size is six inches 
diameter by twenty-one in length, and holds ten feet; 
the third size is six inches by thirty, contents thicteen feet ; 
the fourth six inches by thirty-six, contents sixteen feet. 
There are others of nine inches and twelve inches dia- 
meter; and the largest of the latter is four feet high, and 
holds eighty-four feet of gas. These large sizes are well 
calculated for churches, public rooms, &c. The chief dis- 


the vehicle.and that of the substance carried, is, perhaps, | 
greater than in any other known case..' The uncompressed 
gas, for instance, will weigh pretty accurately about one | 
ounce the cubic foot. Of course the smallest cylindrical 
lamp, holding five feet, will contain five ounces of air, 
while the weight of the iron box itself is perhaps as many 
pounds. There are spherical lamps, some of which hold 
only one cubic foot ; but the form is less convenient, and 
the size is too small for general use. It is stated that 
these lamps will make excellent blow-pipes, and may be 
employed for jighting coaches, and for various other pur- 
poses. In this, as in many other cases, it must be left for 
time and experience to show what the real value of the 
invention is ; but the undertaking is evidently of a spirited 
character, and entitles those who conduct it to public en- 
couragement. Of the inestimable value of gas-light there 
is no longer a doubt ; and this invention, if it succeed, 
will obviously place it within the reach of thousands who 
could never otherwise have had it within their houses.— 
The benefits will not be confined to Edinburgh. The pe- 
culiarity of this gas is its portableness, and country gen- 
tlemen, ten or twenty miles from town, who wish to make 
their mansions blaze on gala days, can now get from 
Edinburgh a hogshead of the most brilliant light in the 
world, as easily as a hogshead of port or Champagne.— 
In futare, .we ate persuaded that no church or mason 
lodge will be opened, no féte given in a provincial town, 
without a waggon load of gas from Edinburgh. 


Chit Chat. 


Resignation.—Beau Nash and Hayman, after enjoying 
themselves at a tavern, were endeavouring to get home as 
well as they could; but Nash falling into the kennel, his 
friend could do no less than try to get him on his legs 
again. In the attempt he found himself prostrate beside 
him, for which Nash consoled him by muttering, ** What's 
the use of troubling yourself: the watch will come by 
soon, and they will pick us both up.” 

















A celebrated physician of the last reign, whose manner 
was notorious for excessive rudeness, once apologized to a 
patient, saying, ‘* Sir, it is my way.’’ ‘* If so,” replied 
the patient, pointing to. the door, **then I beg you will 
make that your way.” 





On a trial for slander, Garrow asked one of the witnesses 
(a young lady) whether it were true that the defendant 
had applied certain expressions to the plajntiff, so gross 
that he (the Counsel) had not impudence enough to repeat 
them; ‘* Now, Madam, will you have the goodness to 
inform the Court what those words were ?”—** Nay, Sir, 
(said the young lady,) if Bi have not impudence enough 
to repeat them, who should.’ 





A Gentleman observed, the other day, to Mr. Henry 
Erskine, a great punster, that punning is the lowest sort of 
ol “It is so (answered he) and therefore the foundation 
of all wit.’ 





A reprobate priest, doing duty for a friend, found great 
difficulty in putting en the surplice. After bestowing many 
hearty anathemas upon this awkward garment, he swore, 
at last, that he thought the devil was init. ‘** I thinks as 
how he be,, Sir,’’ said the clerk, as soon as he saw him 
completely habited.—Joe Miller. 


A clergyman of a parish-church in the county of Essex, 
who had long been annoyed by the harmonious sounds 
of his choir, one Sunday very abruptly rose from his seat 
before they had concluded their melodies, and vehemently 
said—** Let us pray.”” One of the choir waggishly said— 
** Do, Sir, for we can’t sing.” 





A commercial traveller lately left an article belonging 
to his wardrobe at an inn, and wrote to the chambermaid 
to forward it to him by coach; in answer to which he 
received the following : 

“TI hope, dear Sir, you'll not feel hurt, 


The very Essence of Etiquette—When the Emperor 
Charles made his entry into Douai, in great state, under 
festoons of flowers and triumphal arches, the magistrates, 
to do honour to the occasion, put a clean shirt upon the 
body of a malefactor that was hanging in chains at the 
city gate.—Monthiy Magazine. 





Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, never would let 
any one come to him, he always would go to them; 
‘* For,” said he, **if they come to me they may stay as 
long as they f cored if I go to them J can stay as long as 
I please.”"=_Bridgewater Anecdotes. 





Boileau was once visited by a noble and unprofessional 
pore who reproached him with not having returned his 
last visit. ** You and I,” said the satirist, ‘* are upon 
different terms, J lose my time when I pay a visit ; you 
only get rid of yours when you do so.” 





Sir Robert Macraith had for several years been head 
waiter at the Cocoa-tree, where he was known by the ap- 
pellation of Bob; and he at length rose from that humble 
situation to the rank of baronet. He was a clever, good- 
natured, civil fellow, and greatly liked. When he bim- 
self succeeded to the business, he was rather puzzled as to 
what would be the most appropriate name for his house. 
George Selwyn calling in one morning, he stated the 
difficulty to him, saying that he was afraid ** Bob’s Coffee- 
house” would sound rather queerly. ‘Oh, no,” said 
George ** just the thing; for then it will be Bob without, 
and robbing (Robin) within.” 





The absurdities of tavern signs are often curious enough, 
but rp f in general be traced to that inveterate propensit 
which the vulgar of all countries have to make havoc wit! 
every thing in the shape of a proper name. The sign of 
the Goat and Compasses is a whimsical instance of this sort 
of corruption; this sign is of the days of the Common- 
wealth, and was originally God encompasseth us, and was 
probably a favourite place of resort for the Puritans of. 
those cays. 





Ancestry.—It was said by Sir Thomas Overbury, that 
the man who has nothing to boast of but illustrious ances- 
tors is like a petato—the only good thing belonging to him 
is under ground. 


An undertaker was asked how his business was ? when 
he replied, ** It is very dead, for the season is healthy.” 
Some time after he was asked the same question, when he 
said, ** It is a sickly time, and its all alive.” , 





A lady, famous for her low birth, but who, from a large 
fortune acquired by her father in the respectable and 
liberal occupation of pawnbroker and usurer, had been 
enabled to form a matrimonial alliance with a nobleman, 
whose constitution and estate had been broken up together 
in a continued round of dissipation, was showing her new 
and elegantly furnished house to Mr. Selwyn ; having led 
him from room to room, and displayed the whole of her 
rhetoric and taste, she at last threw open a pair of folding 
doors that led into the grand saloon, which was superbly 
furnished ; but it contained no pictures. ‘* Here, (said 
she) Mr. Selwyn, I intend to hang up all my family.”— 
“I thought (replied George) your ladyship might have 
spared yourself that trouble, for I always understood they 
were hung up long ago.” 





A certain Parisian preacher was holding forth, not much 
to the satisfaction of his audience. ** He did better last 
ear,” observed Santeuil, the poet, who was present. A 
ystander asserted, that ** he must be mistaken, for that 
the present exhibitor had not preached at all the year be- 
fore.”"—** That is what I mean,” answered the poct. 
The following copy of a letter of recommendation, 
addressed by a manufacturer to a ladies’ visiting society, 
is a choice eee of composition; the orthography ex- 
cels that of the Little Lever constable :—'* Marey Harm- 
strong ave wrot for me four hears and is a whiet (quiet) 
and peasabell person and is seven in famley five small 





V'll frankly tell you all about it: 
I've made a shift witb your old shirt, 
And you must make a shift without it.” 


The English Language.—The difficulty of applying 
rules to the pronunciation of our language may be lus 
trated in two lines, where the combination of the letters 
ough is pronounced in no less than seven different ways, 
Viz. as 





advantage of the lamps 1s their weight, whiclr is so cons{- 
derable, that, though quite portable, when both handsare | 
employed, they cannot be carried are through a | 
house, like candles. The contrast between the weight of 


0, uf, of, up, Ow, 00, and ocg. 


children.—R. H. 


When the Earl of Bradford was brought before the 
Chancellor, to be examined, upon application for a statute 
of lunacy against him, the Chancellor asked him ‘* How 





many legs has a sheep ?”—** Does your Lordship mean,” 
answered Lord Bradford, ** a live sheep or a dead sheep ?” 
r ‘Is it not the same thing ?”’ said the Chancellor.—** No, 
my Lord,” said Lord B, **there is much difference. A 
live sheep may have four legs; a dead sheep has only 





Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through, | two: the two fore legs are shoulders; but there are but 
two legs of mutton.” , 


O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue. 


’ 
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MR. MATHEWS AT HOME; 
OR, HOME CIRCUIT AND COCKNEY GLEANINGS. 





ie 
Nothing, perhaps, can excced the difficulty of accurately 
noting down Mr. Mathews’s rapid recitation and volubility, 
and which may account for the almost total misrepresen- 
tation of his entertainment in the books which are hawked 
about at the door of the Theatre, on the nights of his per- 
formance. These Mr. Mathews justly denounces as total 
impositions. Before we detail the wit and humour of the 
present At Home, it is but justice to Mr. Mathews to warn 
our readers, how much the enjoyment of such a represtn- 
tation depends upon the exquisite talent of the actor. The 
joke, which would appear puerile and jejune when coldly 
read, and cautiously scanned, might very rationally create 
bursts of laughter, when given in character, and with Mr. 
Mathews's powers of mimicry and imitation. It is the 
voice, the eye, the attitude, and, above all, the character 
and the spirit of the moment, which give the zest and full 
force tothe humour. The absurd and vulgar conundrums 
of Spinks, in the present At Home, will be rejected or re- 
ceived according as they are viewed in relatien to his cha- 
racter—a character which the reader may conceive in his 
imagination, but can enjoy only by Mr. Mathews’s repre- 
sentation of it. The whole entertainment is termed Cock- 
ncy Gleanings, and it must be judged of according to the 
pretensions conveyed in the title, or it will be estimated by 
an unfair standard. With these prefatory remarks we 
begin our report. 

r. Mathews enters in plain clothes, and with a face, 
as usual, expressive of buoyancy of spirits, and of pro- 
mised humour and frolic. He commences, ** Friends and 
Patrons, I have appeared before you a number of times, 
and have experienced favour at yourhands. I donot now 
begin in the same way, though I am glad to see that you 
do. I must confess that I have my misgivings at every 
fresh attempt to amuse you. In my efforts and inten- 
tions I am antplural; in your kind behaviour towards me, 
you are omnisolus. Unlike Coriolanus, I am obliged to 
em my own voices, before I can obtain yours. The 
other day I met Mrs. Henpeck, who said, ‘Oh, lor, Mr. 
Mathews, dear me, how I envy you your entertainment ; 
how delightful, how charming a must feel !’—* Why 
00, Madam ?'—* Because, Mr. Mathews, yeu know you 
have all the talk to yourself.” Although there is no body 
to answer to me, there are a great many to answer for me. 
My stage is allowed to carry only one outside, hnt it is 
— 40 carry as many inside passengers as possible. 

am always on the look-out for characters to amuse you. 


.To be ‘At Home,’ is a consummation devoutly to be 


wished, though it should sometimes subject me to a little 
inconvenience. The other day, a maid-servant had been 
told that she ought to see Mr. Mathews At Home; upon 
which she put two shillings in her pocket, called at my 
private house, knocked at the door, and wanted to know 
when I was going to begin? As Mrs. Glass says, in her 
Cookery book, when she gives directions for cooking a 
hare, ‘ first catch a bhare,"—very wholesome advice—first I 
must catch a subject, in order to your entertainment, as 
well asmine. The latter end of the last season brought us 
down to what was emphatically called the pecuniary crisis. 
I never could understand what it meant, until, one day, I 
very fortunately fell in with a city friend, who kindly 
vaisash to enlighten my mind upon the subject.—- 
* Pecuniary crisis!’ said he, * meant a jar time, 
when every man was seized by a sudden desire to ascertain 
the extent of his neighbour's pocket, and to take stock of 
hismeans. This attempt to accelerate pay day, very nearly 
ended in one universal run-ateuy day. Bringing men to 
book, brought many a man on his last lege—like men 
alarmed ina boat, all suddenly taking fright, and rushing 
on one side, very nearly upset every thing—ay, Sir, in 
ursuing tou keenly their own interest, they very nearly 
‘ost their balance.’ At this period I happened to receive 
a letter from an old friend, Jack Project, the most eccentric 
of schemers, to whom I paid a visit. It was but lately that 
Jack had submitted to Mr. Butcher, the tallow-chandler, 
an excellent scheme to make his fortune, by concentrating 
the heat and light of short sixes—an excellent plan, saia 
Jack, to supply the public with fire and candle-light at the 
same time, Sack nearly burnt his fingers in the experi- 
ment. Another scheme to make a fortune was to establish 
a Royal United Patent Sea Breeze Society, for renovating 
worn-out lungs, at half-a-guinea a pair: and for supply- 
ages’ water Ash day. Jack was always on some 
eme to establish a Joint Stock Association, for convert- 
12g vor pewr pe | medium and standard coin of the realm 
sto solid beef and mutton. Fifty per cent. was to be paid 
down on spbscriburg, but for the want of money the com: 





pany became insolvent. At this period I received 4 letter 
to goto Fulham. The letter was from a friend in York- 
shire.”=—Here Mr. Mathews reads the letter from his 
friend, requesting him to escort, through the sights of Lon- 
don, one Mr. Zachariah Barnacle, who was just coming to 
Fulham from the North.—** Zachary Barnacle was.a wor- 
thy, unsophisticated old soul, who had committed to me- 
mory all the various ‘Guides to the Metropolis.” My 
frierd says, * as his simplicity will render a friendly com- 
panion highly useful to him, { know nobody more useful 
than yourself.’—So I was to act the part of an escort to a 
country cousin—ciceroni { think the Italians call it—de- 
lightful task !—the old soul was going tu settle at Fulham, 
so I resolved to kill two birds with one stone. I took my 
lace in one of the short stages, determined to call at Ful- 
ham upon my old friend, Jack Projector. On my arrival, 
Jack says—* U my soul!—glad to see you—-got a 
scheme that will make your fortune.’—*‘ Glad to hear of it, 
what is it ?” (speaking through4he nose.) * You have had 
your Trip to America, to Paris, to ——. to ———3 sup- 
you try a Trip to the North-Pole? you would havea 

und of anecdote and amusement from the Esquimaux ; 
ou'd have train-oil cupids, Esquimaux manners—fine fel- 
ews for imitation—fur caps, bear-skin boots—ha! ha!’— 
L received this scheme of the North Pole very coldly.— 
*What! (said I) attempt what so many gallant fellows have 
failed in—never do, never do.’—* Well, I have anoiher 
scheme to make your fortune; you have had your Mail- 
coach Adventures—ha, ha, hey, hey; you have heard of 
the Vigo Bay scheme, and all that—what do yon say to 
* Adventures in a Diving Bell?’ * Wont do, Jack, 
wont do—I should be out of my element, below par.’— 
* I have another scheme for you, a capital scheme—sure 
to make your fortune. I want to vocalize, to harmonize, 
to melodize you.’ ‘I don’t understand you.’ ‘I want 
vou to sing—you talk too much.’ * A compliment, cer- 
tainly.” *Youdo, youdo; no man can bear to hear an- 
other talk for two hours.’ ‘How is a man to tell a tale, 
or introduce imitations, without talking.’ ‘ Very easily.’ 
* Impossible—never done.’ ‘ Yes, very often, in the 
Italian opera—all singing there—there I have you, hey.’ 
‘Wont do—people will think I am humming them.’ 
‘Well, an’t all the world humming always each other?’ 
‘Certainly ; the world is singing mad. Your housemaid 
now scrubs your floor, singing a bravura; your footman 
brushes your coat with a fantasia ; yo ec snatches 
rem’ watch with a catch; and the tradesman brings you 
is bill with a glee.” Mr. Mathews now sings a humor- 
ous song, to the tune of ** We are all age | 3” in which 
he introduces the barrow-women singing ‘* Cherry ripe 5” 
the sweepers of crossings sing ** Buy a broom,” to the 
tune of the Guarracha waltz: the Chelsea pensioners sing 
the * Soldier tired ;” truant children sing ‘* I’ve been 
roaming ;”” and citizens, who are au fait at the horns, sing 
the “ Horn” song in Fricschutz ; bailiffs sing the ** Hark, 
follow,” or hunting-chorus, in the same entertainment ; 
watchmen sing ** Charley is my darling ;” and, fimally, 
the milliners are singing, ‘*All the blue bonnets want a 
new border.” Mr. Mathews says that this will never make 
an entertainment. He now introduces us to Mr. Domville, 
** a good-natured ill-tempered friend,”” whose maxim was, 
that all men should mind their own business. His con- 
stant reply was, **Look at home.” ff an attorney talked 
to him of prosecuting a man for a robbery, Mr. Domville 
would say, ‘* Look at home;”—attorney prosecute for rob- 
bery, indeed! look at home. If a doctor were to mention 
manslaughter, he would say—a doctor talk of manslaugh- 
ter, indeed! look at home. This is what old Domville 
called his argumentum at hominem. When Jack Project 
talked to me of a scheme to make a fortune, old Domville 
interrupted him, with—Mr. Mathews make a fortune! 
look at home. Poor Jack took the hint, looked at his 
threadbare coat and sleeve, and sneaked out of the room. 
Upon my telling him that I wanted to take off oddities 
and peculiarities, he replied, ** Look at home.” No bad 
idea, said I, I will look at home. Here we were joined 
by old Cosmogony and Zachary Barnacle. Cosmogony 
was a worthy old soul, who had passed all his life in tra- 
a over every part of the habitable globe. It might 
be said of him, as of Commodore Anson,-he had sailed 
round the world, but had never once been in it.. Cosmo- 
gony was pleased with every thing he had seen abroad, 
and with nothing he had seen at home. He was one of 
those pleasant old gentlemen for whom Latin quotations 
are translated in the Magazines, and newspapers. When 
Zachary Barnacle asked him if he had ever seen the Mo- 
nument upon Fish-street-hill, he replied, ‘‘ Seen the Mo- 
nument upon Fish-street-hill; pshaw! look at Pompcy’s 
Pillar, on the plains of Alexandria; it is 10,000 feet highs 
I measured it with my walking stick; I drank a bow! of 
punch on the top, smoked a cigar at the bottom, and 
wrote my name on the base with a bayonet. If you don’t 





believe me, go and see.” Zachary Barnacle: ‘* Oh, dear 
me, how he is smoking us'!—never seen the Monument 
on Fish-street-hill!—perhaps you have seen St. Pau)’s 
on Ludgate-hill 9°’. ** St. Paul’s, Ludgate-hill ! who ever 
heard of St. Paul’s? I have seen St. Peter’s at Rome; a 
very grand sight it was: itis as -y as a mountain 
big as a town—took more men to build than to fill ite-cosy 
four architects and a million of men their lives, and came 
to four millions of money.” Zachary Barnacle: **Oh dear, 
oh dear! never saw St. Paul’s on Ludgate-hill! I should 
be ashamed to look the river Thames in the face.” Cosmo. 
gony: ** River Thames; who ever saw the river Thames? 
T bave seen the river Nile, a thousand miles long—swam 
down it often—discovered the source of it, not bigger than 
the spout of a tea-pot—ate part of a crocodile that wanted 
to eat me—fiesh while and tender—he dropped tears ag 
big as marrow.-fat peas—brought some away in my pocket 
—poz—not joking.” Zachary Barnacle: **Oh dear, how 
be is going it.” 
__Mr. Mathews now rapidly runs through the birth and 
life of aCockney. He was hatched in the Poultrysuckled 
in Milk-street—brought up in Greek-street-—was a big boy 
in Lad-lane, and finished his education in Soho. He fres 
quents the Coffee-houses; at the World’s End he says; 
good by; at the Wrekin he has been raking; at the 
Oxford he is classical; at the Cambridge mathematical, 
He goes to bed at the Bedford; at the Hummums he 
hums them; goes on swimmingly at the Swan; isa bear 
at the Russian; social at the Salutation; drinks three bot. 
tles at the Three Tuns; takes. a chop at Hatchet’s, and 
goes eff atthe Cannon. Old Zachary Barnacle then asks 
if hé had ever seen the lions washed at the Tower ;. when 
Cosmogony replics, ** Tower of London, hey t: tevl— 
seen the China tower of Pekin; china enough to make a) 
the tea-pots of Europe, and supply the old world with 
cups and saucers for six centuries, and the new world 
a century after. It was built. by a China banker, w 
broke soon after; it has not. much silver or plate, but 
every door was ajar.” Zac Barnacle: ** Oh dear, oh 
dear, what an odd chap!” Mr. Mathews now goes to 
Mr. Barnacle’s house, at Fulham, which seemed like him. 
self, made in the year one. vd dita ale 
Poor Zachary Barnacle’s constant complaint is at the 


wages of the amusements of the lower orders by the 


sup 
higher, and the burden of his song is, ** Oh dear, we are : 


losing all our amusements. -They have set down bumble. 
puppy, put down the fair, and shut up the Three Pigeons 
at eleven o'clock; there is no getting drunk now aswe 
to do-we are losing all our amusements, They 
have done away with the stocks, too; all ur amusements 
are going; they have set. their faces against poor be 
Faux, and squibs and crackers. Last year.the boys stol 
my door to make a bon-fire, but I did not mind it. W. 
we must. go from Fulham to London. ‘Tis a drea 
thing to go a journey, and take leave of all one’s friends.” 
Mr. Mathews now sings his song of ** London Short 
Stages,” interspersed with dialogue, descriptive of the 
passengers, the frequent stoppages and incidents on the 
road. The best hit is that of an inside passenger, a get 
teel, pompous, half-pay officer, who is anxious to get 
town in time for dinner, and most annoyed at the incon. 
veniences of a crowded stage. There is alsoa surly old 
Cit in the coach—when Mr. Zachary Barnacle gets in, with 
his pork-pie, sandwiches, bottle of brandy, telescope to sé 
the views, blunderbuss to shoot the thieves, &c. &c. &, 
‘* T hope you've got a guard, coachman; for I remember 
to have read of Jeremy Abershaw on this road.” Coach- 
man: * Lord bless you, Sir, there hasn’t been no bigh- 
wayman seen on this here road for inatter of twenty years.” 
** Sorry for it; we are losing all our amusements—(to the 
citizen passenger)—I was never in London, Sir, in all my 
life.”"—-Citizen: ** And I have been in it every day for the 
last thirty years. I know every house on the road, 
every brick in every house. I know every rut, and every 
large hole in the road ; twelve yards off, there's ahole that 
has upset the coach twenty times,”—The half-pay officer 
very impatient: Female passenger: ‘* Coachman, mi 
= stop at Arabella-place, for my mistress’s smelling- 
ttle and pattens.” Coachman, opening the door, 
‘* Have the goodness to move, gentlemen and ladies, 
vants two band-boxes, a basket, and a bird-cage, from un- 
derneath that there seat.’’"—(Passengers grumbling)— 
Zachary ; ** Frey, Sir, be that the Monument ?”=-Citizen: 
** No, ‘tis Turnham-green gas-works.”"—Zachary : ** Oh 
dear, I can’t see nothing at all of the prospects, for that 
there gentleman outside, dangling his leg with the black 
stocking before the window.”=-Citizen : ** Accommodate 
me, Ma’am, with a pin, if you please’—runs a pin in the 
leg.—Outside passenger: ‘* Coachee, coachee! ob, 
how something bites."—Lady to the Officer: ** Can you 
let my little girl sit on that side, or ride on your knee, for 
she is so apt to be sick in a coach.” ** Very inconvenien, 
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eee) “4 
Oh, dear ’ ails re : 

indeed, Ma’am, for an officer in his Majesty's service to be 
got troubled in this manner; ‘never ‘in a short stage before, 
who and never enter one aguin.”—Lady: ** Dear me, how 
Rom Cvet Ft ccry unplensant, there's that outside gentleman, with black 
untaide® sik stockings, got his other leg dangling before the win- 
1 itemcost dow.-—Citizen? ** Lend me another pin, Ma'am, if you 


’=pushes the pin into the leg—** why, he does not 





































vd peg mind itthe least in the world.” —Officer : ** "Tis my friend's 
I shoul} left leg, *tis a cork leg, he does not feel it.”—Zachary : 
Cc «Be that round building there St. Paul’s ?”—Citizen : 
Thames? “No; ‘tis Knightsbridge Riding-house.”’—-Zackary : 
scealiean « Have the kindness to tell: me when we do coom to Hyde 
8 than Park; be’nt there a great figure there called Hercules, or 
eau Achilles, or something after that fashion ?"—Citizen : 
teas « Why, there it is, (pointing,) in statu quo.”—Zachary : 
" poubes «Oh, dear-me, they told me it was in Hyde Park ; do tell 
re how me, Sir, when we coom to Hyde Park turnpike.”--Citizen : 
er «No turnpikes at Hyde Park Corner now, they are pulled 
birth ang fy “own and moved further out of town.”"=—-Zachary: ** Lork, 
wwsuickled it is like pulling out London's eye-teeth.” Mr. Ma- 
abig boy thews finishes his short stage sony, and resumes the thread 
1 Sire of the piece:—** The readers of novels and romances 
1 hese find not much amusement in my budgets. I cannot say, 
rs at ne like the Ghost in Hamlet, ‘ I could a tale unfold ;’ but, 
‘ematical, [like the Knife-grinder in the Anti-jacobin, I might say, 
mums be ‘Tale! God bless you, I have none to tell.’ I now and 
isa bear then introduce to my audience a new character, and will pre- 
three bot. jm Sat to their acquaintance, at present, Lawyer Muzzle, a 
ret’s, and retired magistrate. He knows more of the statutes at large, 
then asks (‘#2 any man in existence, and prides himself in knowing 
er3. when fy every Act of Parliament almost by heart, and better than 
t bern anyman in England. He was a fellow with a qui tam 
make a) [cv & tenthesis mouth, a parchment cheek, a Chancery 
orld with fy Vig With.s tie tail. He happened to come upon me as. I 
world was writing a letter, and cried out, ** What are you 
cer: 'w doing ?"——"* Writing a letter, to send by the coach,”— 
slate bot fg Do you know what you're at?—ten pounds penalty, 
5 deer. oh cts of suit, 30 Geo. If. cap. 3, sec. 82.—There are a 
, goes to fe ‘tousand statutes; I’m going to publish an abridgment 
like him. fg°' them in one hundred pocket volumes: you ought to 
know the laws by heart, so ought every man in England.” 

is at the peas we were going to take a walk, T took out my penknife 
ers by the meocuts switch, when Lawyer Muzzle exclaimed, ** What 
a pd are - get You about there? do you know what you're doing ?”— 
i bumble. fa %e% cutting a switch.”—** You're spoiling 8 quickset 
e Pi hedge; four months’ imprisonment, and whipped once a 
CF ewe quoath, 6 Geo, IIL. cap. 16. sec. 57.”—"* Damn it, there 
ts. They is no stirring without breaking a statute; can’t I cut ?”—" 
nusewienti ‘Two offences against ‘the statutes,—-any man who says 
; damn it, or otherwise swears, five shillings penalty, if a 
See gentleman ; one shilling, ifa blackguard.” Going through 

te 7 We a churchyard, I saw a little urchin defacing beaut ul 
ee: juthic monument, and lifted up my cane to stop him, 
sfriends” javien Lawyer Muzzle cried out, **'What are you about 
ion Short ete; do ‘you. know what you're at? striking in a 
ve of the thurchyard—-fine, imprisonment, stocks, whipping, 15 
3 on harles II. c. 4, forget the sec. excommunication, ear cut 
iy pfi, exhibited in stocks, by Ecclesiastical law.” Presently 
to Lat bey saw a man throwing rubbish in the road, and another 
th oom iriving pigs, and Lawyer Muzzle calls out to them re- 
url old Perctively, ** 40s. penalty, House of Correction, for throw. 
ein J eith (es tubbish in his Majesty's highway ; Kill the pigs,—fine 
‘e nlimprisonment for keeping pigs within the bills of mor- 

oe  &e, ety. 2 William and Mary, cap. 20, sec. 13.” Thus ends 

remember fr’? first scene of Lawyer Muzzle. 

* Conch fa. Ve are now introduced to a new character, Mr. Spinks, 
no bigh: fm"? writes rebusses and conundrums for the Ladies’ Diary 

A ara.” Ye’? Periodicals. The character is represented by Mr. Ma- 
ty y' oa the e'c"8 a8 a little, shriveled, spindte-shanked Cockney, vul- 
im rand conccited, ignorant, and full of his own humour 

— f * re ad wit. ** How d’ye do, Spinks? What's the matter 
ay a. p ith your eye ?”=—="* Vy, guess, now, vat I fell agen ?” 
and p A wall, or the banisters, perhans "—** No, I did‘utdo 
hole ped # such a thing, for I fell now agen my vill Oh, I’vein- 
; fBicer ted guch a prime conundrum. Do you know vy a cat 
my “mind eet in the dark ?"—'* No, I can’t say I do.”—** Vy, be- 


jan, © puse there isn’t no light, to besure."—-Muzzle: ** Pooh, 


gm wh, foolish fellow, I’m quite sick of you ; go about your 
° dics, 1 qyuivess.”"—Well, I'm going; your very ill natured. I'm 
: fr . Nine (ering for to take a walk through the wood.”— Muzzle: 
bling hat, with that black eye ?—=** Yes; vat then?”— 
" Chines uzzle: ** ‘Take care what you're about; ’tis only felony, 


. Oh met the Black Act, * Whereas, if any person passes with 
my that [e'ftce, or any part thereof, blacked, through any parks 
h > black ddock, or inclosure, where deer are kept, be it enacted.’ ” 
te ee Epspinks: ** Un dear, oh dear; I’m sure I vont go then! 
minodate you guess this here; * Vat is that vich never chan,es 


pin in the Be habits? 1 von five pounds on that. I bet the butcher 

V4 oo the did not guess that there in half an hour”.—Muzzle: 
an you 9200 you know what you are liable to, forfeit five times 

knee, fon 

onvenien, 


* Too much for one, not enough for two, and nothing at 
all for three?’ ”"—Muzzle: ** Yes, pone conversation.” — 
Spinks: ** You're 'wery ‘ill-naturred; J know vat you'se 
liable to.”—Muzzle: **T'o what ?”—Spinks: ** For put- 


** Can you now only guess this here; it isa wery good un, 
one of the best I ever made, ‘ What goes in a gluve, 


in love?’ ”*—Muzzle: ** Pshaw, I hate all your riddles.” 
—Spinks: ** You ate my riddles: vy, that’s not a riddle 
at all, it isa rebus.”” Here we are saved from any further 
torment of Mr. Spinks’s Cockney wit. by the entrance of 
our old friend Zachary Barnacle: ‘*Oh dear, oh dear, 
those Justices are depriving us of all our amusements. 
They've put down the fair at Parson’s Green !"'—Muzzle: 
“Very right. Fairs are all illegal; and those who fre- 
quent them are rogues and vagabonds.”—Zachary Bar- 
nacle: ** Oh dear, oh dear, I am so sorry for it, for I’ve 
been a rogue and a vagabond all my life! They put down 
all our diversions; no hurdy-girdies now, no dancing bears 
and dogs, no twelfth cakes, (as there used to be) no nailing 
the skirts of coats to the pastry-cooks’ windows: we are 
losing all our amusements.” 

Mr. Mathews now undertakes to show his old friend 
Barnacle, the Auction Mart, the Royal Exchange, the 
Easter Hunt, and Vauxhall. He commences with the 
Royal Exchange, and sings a song descriptive of its scene 
of bustle and gabb!e, to the tune of ** Voulez vous dancer, 
Mudemoiselle.”” He then takes off the Irish, English, 
Scotch, Spanish, Italian, Russian, American, Dutch, and 
German trafficers on the ’Change.—** There’s Old Gains- 
ford, ruining himeelf in the Prosperity Fives, and another 
has burnt his fingers in the Chili Bonds. The ship Ex- 
press, of Morocco, has lost her bowsprit, and the Owen 
Glendower has put into Wales on the 1st of March, with 
a leak.” There is then a very good scene between a flip- 
pant wine-merchant and a surly Frenchman.—Wine- 
merchant: ** Well, Monsieur, will. you take any more of 
the wine; fine old back strap, only fitty bottles left, none 
of your French wine, vin ordinaire never get you drunk, 
good black strap get you drunk in no'time, there’s stuff 
or you!”—Krenchman: ** Sare, (Sir,) I will not have 
it; no, Sare, not for one.pound, Sare.”— Wine Mer- 
chant: “ What de-you think of the sample, Monsieur ; 
fifteen years in bottle, hey, hey ?’—Frenchman: ** How 
you say, Sare, fifteen years in bottle ; how that it possceble, 
when instanement that I pop out the cork, out comes one 
large fly. You tell me much story about bee’s wing, Sate, 
‘but you no tell me about one fly’s wing; zounds, Sare, 
yousay to me about de black bevtcille; but you no say 
nothing about de blue bottle.” Next we are introduced 
to the great Leviathan of the City, rather out of humour. 
¢e Good Got; I have not got one million in. my house ; 
de whole world will stand still, every capital in Europe 
will be ruined, de great globe will stand still, all nature 
will take the benefit of the act, and be insolvent; I shall 
go to the workhouse.” This is spoken of the man who 
sometimes carries ** two millions in bis snuff-box, and the 
title.deeds of twenty-four kingdoms in his waistcoat 

ocket. He has the universe for his ledger, and kingdoms 

t his day-book. He thinks no more of Crowns than we 
do of five shilling pieces. He could pay off the national 
debt, and not know it.”—-** How do you do, Kentucky ?” 
** Pretty considerable damned good, J thank ye.”—** Are 
the knives and forks shipped for the Sandwich Islands, 
the warming-pans for Bengal, (better send them to Ben 
Coolen ?”’y An old Merchant says to a horse dealer, as 
he comes off ’Change, ** Pray, friend, now [have bought 
the horse, and all is settled, be candid and tell me if the 
animal has any fault ?”’—** No, Sir, none whatever.”— 
**It rather aypears to me that he is blind.”—** Well, 


great, indeed.”—** But what are you going to do 
with him, Sir?”—¢I am going to send him to 
sea."=—'* Very glad to hear it, Sir; the will go ca- 
pitally at sea, I dare say; but on shore, he would 
not go half a mile an hour.”"—Here all the Royal Ex- 
change gentry are rung cut, and the doors closed, and 
Mr. Mathews takes poor honest Barnacle to visit the Auc- 
tion Mart—** T say, Tom, do you want an estate ?”— 
** Yes, most terribly; ( have been wishing for one for a 
long time.“—** Here’s one to be soli by auction, very 
eligi:le—close to the powder-mills, good shooting—not a 
stone’s throw from the county gaol—within view of a 
hanging wood a gallows) capital society—visited by the 
apothecary and lawyer of the neighbouring village.””— 
Auctioneer: ** Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to put 
up Lot No. 1, an Indian Tomahawk, a Bible, an Alina- 





fe anount of the bet, by 9 Anne, cap. 2, sec. ——?"— | trap, a flat Candlestick, and six Bottles of Eau Medicinale 
pinks: **Can you guess this now; this is a good un: ' excellent medicine. John, hand the glass round to the 


nack for 1803, a stuffed Parrot, a Prayer-book, a Mouse- 


company; show the patent Mouse-trap.”—** Can't, Sir; 
it has caught my fingers in it.”"—** Gentlemen and Ladies, 
| what do you say for the lot? will any body say five shit- 
lings—sixpence ; nay, Sir—a shilling; thank you, Sir; 


tiny people in bodily fear.’ We have now a slight sketch | —going for a shilling—one and sixpence—two shillings— 
of a happy man, that is, a man just married.—Spinks : | four shillings—going for four shillings—four and sixpence, 
| thank you, Mam—only four and sixpence—four and six- 


pence in two places—five shillings, going for five shillings 


two thirds of a disappointed lobster, and an oyster crosscd | —really this is sacrificing property--going, going, gone— 


yours, Madam, for five shillings."—Husband: * The 
sooner you are gone the better; why, woman, you are 
mad.”—** Such a bargain, my dear; so cheap."=—="* They 
are not cheap to you, if you have no use for them.”— 
** Dear me, hear now, there’s another lot putting up.”— 
** A brass duor-plate, with the name of Smith upon it— 
two shillings, two shillings; why, the brass alone, without 
the name on it, is worth the money; going for two shil- 
lings—Mibss, it is yours.”"—** Why, have you bought it ?’” 
—** Yes, Papa.”—** You are as great a fool, child, as your 
mother; what can you want with it?’—**I may, you 
know, Papa, marry a mun of the name of Smith.”— 
** Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to call Ssand articular 
attention to this lot—three odd volumes of Burns's Justice, 
a stuffed hedge-hog, a stew-pan, the Newgate Calendar, 
and an interesting collection of turnpike tickets—going for 
ten shillings—why, the turnpike tickets are worth all the 
money—yours, Madam.”"—** What! have you bought 
them ?"—** Yes,"—** Zounds, what a fool you are—” 
** Why, such a bargain—’’—** Have you not filled the 
house with your trumpery already ? Haven't you put an 
electrical machine under my bed, a shower bath close to 
the bed-room door; is not my coal-cellar stuffed with 
wax-work ?”—* Hear, hear! the auctioneer! another 
lot, I do declare !""—** A child’s silver coral, an infant's 
cradle, a complete set of baby linen, * The Whole Duty of 
Man,’ and a caudle cup.” * Going for five shillings— 
nobody bid above tive shillings—this is giving property 
away—yours, Mam, for five shillings.”—** What! have 
you bought them, tco ?”—** Yes, my dear love.” ="* Damn 
It, I'll stand thie ne longer.”—** Why, my dear, we may 
want them, you know.”—Pool, impossible, absolutely 
impossible.”—"* A Holy Bible, and a pair of breeches— 
no hole in the breeches: Holy Bible—Holy Bible—no 
hole in the Lyrae ingens Mr. Mordecai, for three and 
sixpence.”=—=** Going for twopence eae Damn 
it, Tom, what’s that going for twopence halfpenny ? it 
must be cheap, let’s buy it, for fun.” —** Going—going— 
going—-yours, Sir, for twopence halfpenny.”—-Tom, 
** Wery well, ew it me, I'll carry it away in my pocket.”’ 
—** It would be difficult for you to do that, Sir—it is fit’. 





Sir, that’s not a fault, “tis a misfortune.”—** Very |. 





teen hundred weight of damaged tobacco, at tw pence 
halfpenny per pound.”—This auction scene terminates 
the first act of Mr. Mathews at Home. It must be ob- 
served, that Mr. Mathews is not always identical, either in 
his expressions or in his arrangements. The deviations, 
however, are not frequent or material. We must repeat, 
that it is not fair to judge of the fund of amusement which 
Mr. Mathews can supply, by a merely matter-of-fact ver- 
batim report of the composition. The songs, the dispo- 
sition in the audience to be amused, the eye, the voice of 
the actor, his quick eps my of character, the versa- 
tility of powers, for which Mr. Mathews has acquired such 
a just celebrity, are all wanting in a mere report of 
the entertainment, Those who have ever experienced the 
attraction which Mr. Mathews can give to jests of this 
description, can alone conceive the mirth to be derived 
frum his present ** At Home.” 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















Barometer | xtreme Ubermou-|Extreme State of Remarks 
at during | meter® | heatda- the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning |ring Day. at 3 noon 
April | 

4/29 81| 45 0} 50 O|} 55 O| S.S.E. /Rain. 
5|29 76) 45 0} 48 U| 58 O} S.S.E, |Fair. 

6 |29 73| 48 0} 53 0} 55 O|}W.N.W,/Cloudy. 
7 |}29 94| 42 0; 48 O; 56 O S, Cloudy. 
8 19}; 39 OO} 43 O| 57 O| SSE. |Fair. 
9/)29 71| 44 0) 48 O| 56 0 Ss. Cloudy. 

10 129 70| 43 0} 46 O/} 52 O} N.W. jFair. 
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ide Table. 
Days. jforn. Kven. Height. 


h.m.h.m.'ft. in.! 
Tuesday --17| 2 37 3 516 8 Easter Tuesday. , 
Wednesday18) 3 34 4 814 10 |Moon’s Last Quarter. 
Thursday..19! 4 44 6 18 7 |Alphege. 
Friday «»--20'6 6 6 13 3} 
Saturday.-21' 7 28 8 313 9 | [Low Sunday. 
Sunday: --.22 #8 33 4 2 Hy 8 'First Sunday after Easter 

5 
9 1 





Festivals, 4 
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Monday .-23 9 27 8 ‘St.George. King Geo. 1V.'s 
Tuesday --2410 101 8) (birth-day kept 
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Correspondence. 
LAW. 








“If the use be mine, can it concern one,® 
If the name belong to Pope or Vernon ?”—Pope. 
“If laws and books increase in the next half century as 
they have done in the last, I wonder who will be a lawyer, or 
who will be a learned man !"-—Swirrt. 


Sir,—So do I.—That they have increased you and 
I can testify: whilst Mr. Peel is busy simplifying the 
Code Criminal, the Civil Code cries aloud for his 
pruning-hook. That able conveyancer, (a) Mr. 
Humphreys, denounces our system of real property 
law a nuisance, and tells us that 600 volumes of 
written reason (alias, learned nonsense )—should be 
consigned to oblivion; founding himself upon the 
54th Aphorism of Lord Bacon, he proceeds to the 
bold and Augean task of prolating an entire new 
code of laws for the acquisition, enjoyment, and 
transmission of land and its incidents, to the great 
discomfiture of our Chancery men :—“ Si leges alix 
super alias accumulate -in tam vasta excreverint 
volumina, aut tanta confusione laboraverint ut eas de 
integro retractare, et in corpus sanum et habile redi- 
gere ex usu fit, id ante omnia agito,” says Lord 
Bacon in his 59th Aphorism, and proclaims it “ Opus 
heroicum,”’—The practice of our Courts at West- 
minster admits of much simplification;—the writs 
of Latitat Capias and Quo Minus, with their silly 
fictions, might be dispensed with, and an uniform 
serviceable process be substituted, for debts of £10, 
analagous to a summons, giving to the defendant 
some real information as to the demand. The Special 
Original writ might be curtailed, and the “ quare 
olausum fregit” in bailable process (6) disused. 
Fines and Recoveries are ina fair way for entire 
abolition,(e) as we no longer admire the amiable 
uniformity of those “dramatic assurances.” The 
Declaration in Asswmpsit, that piece of “ exquisite 
logic,” might be rendered less exquisite and more 
intelligible, thereby saving the particulars (d) and 
rule. These, and a hundred other minor reforms in 
the stages of a cause, are loudly called for by the pro- 
fession and the public. ‘The members of the former 
mistake their interest under the present circumstances 
in supposing that a moderate reform in judicial pro- 
cess would be ruinous to them: simplicity of pre- 
ceedings would give rise to multiplicity of clients ; 
the present cumbrous machinery in our courts, causes 
the legislature to throw an immense mass of business 
before that simple and summary but severe jurisdic- 
tion, the magistracy. ‘The Quarter Sessions are now 
more formidable than the Assizes. Local courts of 
equity, and a simplification of the bill in equity, (¢) 
would be of eminent advantage to suitors. Nothing 
can be added to the forcible reasons given by Mr. 
Humphreys for abolishing tenures and passive trusts. 
Copyholds and customary freeholds, and their anoma- 
lous incidents are 9 plain nuisance. For want of 
being aware of this senseless jargon, opulent testators, 


# Speaking of his villa, of which he had sold the reversion 
to Mr. Vernon. Thisisa pun upon the nomen and usufeuot 
of the Civilians, from which our use unexecuted is borrowed. 
eeSee Humphreys, p. 74. 

(a) See Mr. Sugden’s letter to this gentleman, and his reply. 

(b) The ac etiam clause, under 13 Car. 2. ¢. 2. is the lamest 
of patch work, 

jc) Blackstone suggested this in his day, 

(a) Calling for paptigulars of plaintiff's demand, is a tacit 
adnaisaign that the deelargtion conveys no information. This 
is the enge in the most common of actions. 

(e) A hun@red folios of words are written to implore the 
Ghancelior tg declare the meaning of one word. 











after having made long and laboured wills, have died 
almost intestate, and left their younger children’ un- 
provided for. The language of the will not compre- 
hending customary estates, these things call aloud for 
the assistance of Mr. Peel ; and, as the niceties of these 
things arise not from any inherent abstruseness of the 
subject, but from simple rules, which, being of arti- 
ficial construction, are a sealed book to the public and 
non-reading men. ‘When Charles:II. merged all the 
tenures (save three) into common.socage, all the con- 
sequences of the system. of tenure ought to have been 
departed with: indeed, land, being now as much an 
article of sale as linen cloth, ought to be restored to its 
original state of allodiality. Lord Coke, in Vernon’s 
case, 4 Rep. 5, has, “ Nota.—Reader simplicitas est le- 
gibus amica, et nimia subtilitas in jure reprobatur.” So 
says Mr. Peel. But let the reader take up a volume 
of Plowden, and he will then see what sort of subtlety 
and simplicity Lord Coke meant.— Yours, &c. 
Oldham, Feb. 4, 1827. LEGO-CRITICON. 








INDIAN CORN. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I have lately seen reference made, through the me- 
dium of your raper, to the valuable properties of this grain 
as human food. The writer, (the late Rev. M. Houlbrooke) 
I think, omitted, in his enumeration, the extensive use of it 
in the Northern States of America, for bread, when mixed 
with rye. Until the age of twenty years it was almost the 
only bread I had eaten; and to this day it appears to me that 
bread made from it is the sweetest and most nutritive that is 
consumed. 

There is another omission, and an important one, on the 
part of the late Rev.Gentleman. He has not, I think, referred 
to Indian meal, as an article extensively useful for horse and 
cattle food. I have knowi: horses to perform seventy miles a 
day, for ten successive days, with hay and Indian meal only, 
made from the yellow corn, the latter always being given in 
the form of a mash. The white corn is thought to be much 
less nutritive, and sells for considerably less in the United 
States. If there be any possible objection to it, for working 
horses, it is, that it causes them to gain flesh too rapidly- 
Cattle, that is, oxen and cows,.are more easily and better fat- 
tened with it than with anyother food. I was pleased to hear 
my butcher say that he purchased, this week, the first cow he 
had seen fattened with it; and I understand that Mr. Lafone, 
at the Park, has it now in successful operation. When a boy, 
I remember fattening turkies with it; and it was not uncom- 
mon for me to exhibit them, when dead, with nearly an inch 
of pure fat, in thickness, upon their rumps, and more than 
one and a half upon their breasts; and their flavour was the 
best that can be imagined. 

With the prospect of dear hay and spring corn before us, 
T have thought it might be instructing to communicate these 
facts. If you think them worth publishing, I shall be glad to 
see them inthe pages of your valuable Afercury. 

The farmer, the butcher, the coach proprietor, the cow” 
keeper,—whoever may commence the use of Indian corn, for 
the purposes mentioned, will, I feel convinced, persevere in 
the use of it, so long as the price shall be reasonable. To 
those who have a prejudice against it, arising from their igno. 
rance, I recommend a small beginning: they will soon discover 
its nutritive qualities in the thriving state of their cattle, and, 
perhaps, be grateful for this communication to one who is 

NOT A CORN MERCHANT. 





CHESS CHALLENGE, 


—>_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Stn,—On the 13th ult. you were pleased to give a communi- 
cation of mine insertion in the valuable columns both of the 
Mercury and Kaleidoscope, incited, no doubt, by a feeling simi- 
lar to what induced me to address you, namely, to encourage 
the cultivation of that noble scientific game, chess. In vain 
have I since awaited a reply, or a contra-challenge, from some 





checkmated even without a move. Their motto cannot 


propriety be any longer “‘ Ludimus effigiem belli;" the Yather 
it should be “‘ Ludum ¢ffugere belli.” With thanks for your 


prompt attention on a former accasion, I am, yours &c. 
Dublin, April 10, 1827. M.P.S, 








RT 


champion of the chess-board, but have now almost come to 
the determination that the players in your good town are 








The Beauties of Chess. 





‘* Ludimus effigiem belli,”—ViDa. 
ees eee 


SOLUTION TO GAME. CXXXVi... 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen ......:..A 7%é 1 King ........G 6 
2 Queen .........F 794 2 Knight ......F 7 
3 Bishop.........E— 494 MATE. 


ay 
NO. CXXXVITI. 


The white to move, and checkmate-with the pawn in 


three moves. 






































‘fo Correspondents. | 





Em1oraTion.—The pamphlet on Emigration, which we 
nounced a few weeks ago, is now published ; and may 


had of the Agents for the Kaleidoscope. We repeat, thatt 
recent American work, which we have republished, 4 
honest, and may be depended upon. It is not one of the 
numerous publications got up for sale, by writers, or rath) 
compilers, who, if they can find a market for their wu 
too often care little or nothing for the inconventence, a 


sery, and ruin, which may result from the adoption of th} 


blind advice they presume to give. Under the con 
tbat ‘drowning men will catch at a straw,” Mr. Cart 
so far from counselling wholesale or indiscrinoinate ¢a} 
gration, particularly cautions certain classes of persons 
to make an experiment which must, in these cases, be u 
successful.—See adv. 

Erratum.—In the last line of G.’s Sonnet, inserted in our 
page 328, the word careless ought to have been cureless. 

Jerry's request shall be complied with. 

AMERICAN NovseL.—We have it in contemplation to introda 
into the Kaleidoscope an entire American novel, the mot 
of which is excellent, and the story ‘interesting and # 
fecting. 

Tue PLaaue tn MANCHESTER.—Our reply to the question 0 
a correspondent, who wishes to see more of this r 
is, that for some reason unknown to us the author has 
furnished us with the continuation. f j 

Mr, Maruews at Home.—We have for the amusement of? 
readers devoted two pages of our present publication 
Mathews’s whimsical d ipt perfor Mr. 
thews is a bold ‘man to let off so many old Joes as he 
but his incomparable manner of introducing and 





* stories almost invests them with the charm of n 


We have in store for next week another portion from 


melange. 
We have further to acknowledge the second commuz 


of Lego-Criticon. 


Printed, published, and sold, Every TUESDAY, 
E. Smitu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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